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Preface 



This monograph is one product of the Iowa Statewide Follow-up Study. 
Monographs have been developed, or are currently being completed, on the other major 
disability groups. An Action Group of the Iowa Statewide Follow-up Study Task Force 
also has been formed to draft specific programming recommendations based upon the data 
collected. 

The follow-up study is a five-year project funded by the Iowa Department of 
Education, Bureau of Special Education, using EHA Part B discretionary funds. The pur- 
pose of this project is to determine the adult adjustment of special education graduates and 
dropouts (of all disabilities and program models) throughout the state of Iowa. The Iowa 
Statewide Follow-up Study is a joint effort of the Bureau of Special Education, Iowa 
Department of Education; the 15 Area Education Agencies in Iowa; Des Moines Public 
Schools; Iowa Braille and Sight Saving School; and the Division of Special Education, 
University of Iowa. 

We gratefully acknowledge Merry Maitre, who originated the Iowa Statewide 
Follow-up Study; Dr. Timothy Z. Keith, who helped refine the data gathering procedures; 
Valerie Cool and Linda Cooper, who served as research associates for the project; and the 
Special Education Directors, Task Force members, and interviewers, who made the project 
a success. We also thank the individuals with disabilities who generously shared their sto- 
ries and experiences with us. 

For more information on the Iowa Statewide Follow-up Study, contact: 

Dr. Patricia L. Sitlington, Project Director 
Bureau of Special Education 
Iowa Department of Education 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, IA 50319-0146 
(515)281-3176 
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Abstract 



The parents of 14 individuals with severe/profound mental disabilities were interviewed 
one and three years after their sons/daughters graduated from or "aged out" of high school. 
Two categories of information were sought concerning the adult adjustment of these 
individuals. General status variables included marital status, place of residence, agencies 
contacted about employment opportunities, financial resources, leisure activities, means of 
transportation, sources of help in resolving problems, and amount of postsecondary 
training. Employment variables included location of employment, wages, number of hours 
worked per week, and job benefits received. Results indicated that both one and three 
years after exiting high school all participants were very dependent upon others for 
housing, transportation, and financial assistance. Ten of the 14 individuals were employed 
three years after exiting high school, but all in sheltered workshops with an average wage 
of $0.09 per hour. There was little change in the life circumstances of the individuals 
between Years 1 and 3. The few changes that were found were mixed in terms of 
improved adult adjustment. 



Iowa Statewide Follow-up Study: 



Adult Adjustment of Individuals with Severe/Profound Mental Disabilities 
One and Three Years After Leaving School 



The adult adjustment of persons 
labelled mentally retarded has been the 
focus of a number of recent investigations 
(e.g., Frank, Sitlington, Cooper, & 
Cool, 1990; Hasazi, Gordon, Roe, Hull, 
Finck, & Salembier, 1985). This popu- 
lation also has been included in studies 
concerning the adult adjustment of indi- 
viduals with mild handicaps (Clark, 
Hayden, & Lezzer, 1987; Edgar, 1987; 
Halpem & Benz, 1987; Hasazi, Gordon, 
& Roe, 1985; Mithaug, Horiuchi, & 
Fanning, 1985). 

Only a few follow-up or follow- 
along studies have reported data concern- 
ing the adult adjustment of persons with 
moderate to severe mental retardation. 
Kregel, Wehman, Scyfarth, and Marshall 
(1986) studied the adult adjustment of 
300 individuals with mental retardation, 
1 17 of which were labelled moderately or 
severely mentally retarded. They re- 
ported that 92% of the subjects were liv- 
ing with parents or relatives, and an addi- 
tional 5% resided in alternative living ar- 
rangements. Only 3% were living inde- 
pendently. Almost all the individuals 
demonstrated some degree of indepen- 
dence relative to independent living skills 
(e.g., self-care, mobility, and use of 
community facilities). Participation in 
social activities was most often passively 
oriented and conducted within the indi- 
viduals' own homes. More than 20% 
cited lack of work skills, transportation, 
and lack of money as problems. In a re- 
lated report involving the same individu- 
als, Wehman, Kregel, and Seyfarth 
(1985) found an employment rate of only 
21% among those individuals who were 
moderately or severely mentally retarded; 
1 1 worked in sheltered workshops and 
14 were in competitive employment. The 
majority were earning $ 100 or less per 



month and less than one fourth were re- 
ceiving fringe benefits. 

Thurlow, Bruininks, and Lange 
(1989) also conducted a follow-up study 
concerning individuals with moderate to 
severe mental retardation. Data were 
collected on persons who had been out of 
school for varying time intervals (1-2 
years, 3-5 years, and 7-10 years). 
Almost two thirds were living with par- 
ents; another 37% in residential centers. 
None of the individuals was living inde- 
pendently. The employment rate was 
42%, most often part time and in shel- 
tered settings, for those out of school 1-2 
years (the group most relevant to the pre- 
sent study). Eighty-nine percent were re- 
ceiving SSI support. 

Two recent studies were located 
which reported follow-up data separately 
for individuals labelled severely or pro- 
foundly mentally retarded. Haring and 
Lovett (1990) included a group of 9 in- 
dividuals with severe/profound mental 
retardation in their investigation of the 
adult adjustment of 129 special education 
high school graduates. However, data 
were reported separately for the S/P 
group on only a few variables. Six of the 
subjects were described as being em- 
ployed in day activity centers. One third 
were living in each of the following set- 
tings: group home, parent/relative, and 
institution; none of the individuals was 
living independently. Transportation 
used by these persons was provided by 
agencies, or friends and relatives; none 
used public transportation. 

The National Longitudinal 
Transition Study of Special Education 
Students (Vald6s, Williamson, & 
Wagner, 1990) contained a cohort of 47 
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individuals with severe mental retardation 
who either graduated (30%), dropped out 
(23%), were suspended/expelled (11%), 
or aged out of high school (37%). Use 
of the remaining descriptive data is lim- 
ited, however, because they are presented 
by grouping 155 subjects whose ages 
ranged from 15 to over 21 years and were 
either still in high school or out of school 
from one to two years. Analysis of the 
"pooled" results show the following: (a) 
of 24 respondents, all were single; (b) 
77% of 130 respondents lived with par- 
ents or relatives, 11% lived in a facility or 
institution, 8% lived in a group home, 
and none lived independently; and (c) 
2% of 128 respondents were part-time 
employees in competitive jobs, none 
worked full time in competitive jobs, 3% 
were employed in sheltered workshops, 
15% were in work study programs, and 
78% were unemployed 

Although a fair amount of infor- 
mation is available concerning the adult 
adjustment of persons with mild to mod- 
erate mental retardation, very limited data 
have been reported concerning young 
adults with severe to profound mental re- 
tardation. The present study was a sub- 
component of the Iowa Statewide 
Follow-up Study, which was a five-year 
project designed to study cohorts of ran- 
domly selected special education gradu- 
ates and dropouts (of all disabilities and 
program models) throughout the state of 
Iowa. This subcomponent was designed 
to investigate the adult adjustment one 
and three years out of school of individ- 
uals with severe/profound mental dis- 
abilities who had been graduated from or 
"aged out" of programs operated by the 
public schools. Variables addressed in 
this study include: (a) general adult sta- 
tus (e.g., marital status, leisure activi- 
ties), and (b) employment variables 
(e.g., percent employed, location of jobs, 
classification of jobs, wages). 



Method 

Participants 

The sample for this investigation 
was the Class of 1985, surveyed one year 
and again three years after exiting nigh 
school. Each of the 15 Area Education 
Agencies (AEAs) in the state of Iowa 
prepared a list of special education stu- 
dents (all exceptionalities) who were 
graduated from, or "aged out" of, high 
school at the end of the target year. For 
each AEA, 50% of the students were ran- 
domly selected for inclusion in the sam- 
ple. At Year 3 fo each group, interview- 
ers sought to survey the entire 50% ran- 
dom sample selected at Year 1 . 

School records of individuals 
were examined to obtain relevant infor- 
mation, including each student's primary 
disability label and program model at the 
time of exit from school. Seventeen (17) 
individuals in the sample were labelled 
severely/profoundly mentally disabled 
(S/P) while in high school. Of these 17, 
three were eliminated from the data analy- 
ses reported here (two had IQs above the 
range typically associated with persons 
labelled S/P, and only Year 3 interview 
data were available for one individual). 
Relevant high school data for the remain- 
ing 14 participants (82% of the individu- 
als labelled S/P in the sample) are pre- 
sented in Table 1 . Sixty-four percent (9) 
of the interviews were conducted face-to- 
face with the participant's parents; 29% 
(4) were conducted with parents by tele- 
phone. The method of interview for one 
individual was not recorded. In several 
cases, formal IQ scores were not 
recorded in the students' files; it is not 
uncommon for IQ testing to be omitted 
from the assessment of persons with se- 
vere/profound disabilities. 

The term program model in Table 
1 is u?ed synonymously with type of 
special education classroom attended by 
individuals while in high school. The 



Table 1 



High School Status of Individual Subjects 
on Selected Variables 



Selected Variables 



Subject No. 


Gender 


Full Scale 
10 


Program Model 
Attended 


Type of HS 
Diploma 


Type of 
Vocational Ed 


1 


Male 


? 


SSC 


Certificate of 
Completion 


None 


2 


Male 


? 

• 


ssc 


? 

• 


Specially- 
dpsipned onlv 


3 


Female 


22 


SSC 


Certificate of 


Specially- 


4 


Male 


30 


SSC 


Certificate of 


Specially- 
Hp^iiynftH onlv 

UvjlLliw vii» T 


5 


Female 


34 


SSC 


Certificate of 


Specially- 
designed onlv 


6 


Female 


35 


SCI-L 


Termination at 


Specially- 
desicrned onlv 


7 


Male 


24 


SSC 


Special Diploma 


None 


8 


Female 


? 

* 


SSC 


Certificate of 

C* orrml p ri f*n 


Speciaily- 
desitnied onlv 


9 


Male 


? 


SSC 


Certificate of 
Completion 


Specially- 
designed only 


10 


Male 


7 


SSC 


Certificate of 
Completion 


Specially- 
designed only 


11 


Male 


? 


SSC 


Certificate of 
Completion 


Specially- 
designed only 


12 


Male 


7 

• 


SSC 


Certificate of 
Completion 


Specially- 
designed only 


13 


Female 


30 


SSC 


Special Diploma 


None 


14 


Male 


20 


SSC 


Certificate of 
Completion 


None 



? = Information not recorded 
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student in a special class with little inte- 
gration (SCIN-L) was integrated into 
regular classes for limited participation. 
Students in self-contained special classes 
(SSC) received & 11 of their instruction 
from a special education teacher. 

Instrumentation 

The survey instrument used in 
this study was developed by project staff 
in conjunction with a task force of repre- 
sentatives of the 15 AEAs in the state of 
Iowa, the largest public school district in 
the state, and the state schools and cor- 
rectional facilities. This task force identi- 
fied the content areas to be covered in the 
interview form, based on previous fol- 
low-up studies conducted in other states 
and on other categories of information 
task force members felt would be useful 
in making programming decisions in their 
AEAs. 

The survey instrument was de- 
signed to provide the following types of 
information: background information 
about students (e.g., test scores from 
high school, disability label, instructional 
program model); information pertaining 
to their high school programs (e.g., 
number of regular and special vocational 
education courses taken); information 
about current life circumstances (e.g., 
marital status, living arrangements, 
leisure activities); and information on 
current employment (e.g., location of 
current job, salary, hours worked per 
week). 

Pgocetiure 

Interviews were conducted by 
professionals such as work experience 
coordinators, consultants, school psy- 
chologists, and teachers from each stu- 
dent's school district or AEA. These paid 
interviewers were trained and supervised 
by the Task Force member from their re- 
spective AEA. In addition, an in-depth 
interviewer handbook and sample inter- 
view forms were developed by project 
staff, and interviewers also participated in 



one or several one-hour training sessions 
on using these documents to insure con- 
sistency across interviewers. The project 
director was also on call to answer any 
general or specific questions arising from 
actual interviews. 

All survey forms first were re- 
turned to the task force member for an 
initial content and completion check. 
Next, the forms were submitted to the 
Iowa Department of Education for a sec- 
ond content and completion check and for 
removal of any identifying information 
other than an identification number. All 
survey forms then were forwarded to The 
University of Iowa for a final content 
check, coding, computer entry and anal- 
ysis. Data anal> ses were conducted us- 
ing routines described in the SPSS-X 
User's Guide (1986). 

Results 

Table 2 presents information on 
the 14 individuals when they were out of 
school one and then three years. The 
Results section focuses on the general 
status of all of these individuals at both 
points in their adult life and on the status 
of those who were employed. For some 
variables, individuals were able to give 
more than one answer (e.g., agencies 
contacted about employment). 

General S tarns 

The marital status of all 14 partic- 
ipants was single both one and three 
years after exiting high school. One year 
out of school four individuals (28%) 
were living with relatives, seven (50%) 
were living in residential facilities or insti- 
tutions, two (14%) were living in group 
homes and one (7%) was listed as buying 
a home. Three years out of school six 
(43%) individuals were living with rela- 
tives, five (36%) were living in residen- 
tial facilities or institutions, and two 
(14%) resided in group homes. The 
place of residence of the remaining partic- 
ipant was categorized as "other." None 
of the participants was living indepen- 



Table 2 

Current Status of Individual subjects at Years 1 and 3 ?n Selected Variables 



Post-High School Variables 



Subject Employment Location Wages Hourr, Time in Nr. 

by Year Residence Status of lob per Hour Worked Current leisure 

per Week Job Activities 



Subject 1 



Year 1 


Pari 1 it v 


Fmnlnvwl 


Work ^h on 


? 


21-37 


1 /J VMrv 


1-1 


Year 3 




P mnl nv f*A 
*** I • * y i \jy vii 


Wnrk«;hnn 


SO 20 


21-17 




i) 


Suhieri 7 
















Year 1 


Buv home 


Fnmlnvrri 


Work sh on 


•) 


37 5-1- 


< 1 vcar 


o 


Year 3 


Relative 


Emnlovcrf 


Work^hon 


1 


21-37 


2-f years 


() 


Subject 3 
















Year I 


Grouo home 


Emolovcd 


Works! to 


7 


21-37 


1-2 years 


1-3 


Year 3 


Grouo home 


Emnlovcd 


Workshop 


S0.02 


21-37 


2+ years 


4-6 


Subject 4 
















Year 1 


Group home 


Employed 


Workshop 


7 


21-37 


1-2 years 


o 


Year 3 


Grouo home 


Emolovcd 


Workshop 


7 


21-37 


24- vcars 


1-T 


Subject 5 
















Year 1 


Relative 


Lmploycd 


Woikshop 


S0.37 


2* -37 


<1 y^ir 


!-3 


Year 3 


Relative 


Employed 


Workshop 


$0.01 


<21 


1-2 ycur; 


1-3 


Subject 6 
















Yearl 


Relative 


Employed 


Woikshop 


7 


21-37 


1-2 years 


1-3 


Year 3 


Relative 


Employed 


Woikshop 


S0.04 


37.5+ 


2-1- years 


1-3 


Subject 7 
















Yearl 


Facility 


Employed 


Workshop 


$0.20 


21-37 


1-2 years 


1-3 


Year 3 


Facility 


Employed 


Woikshop 


$0.20 


21-37 


2+ years 


1-3 


Subject 8 
















Yearl 


Relative 


Employ cd 


Workshop 


SO. 10 


21-37 


<1 year 


1-3 


Year 3 


Relative 


Employed 


Workshop 


$0.08 


21-37 


2+ years 


1-3 


Subject 9 
















Yearl 


Relative 


Employed 


Workshop 


$0.05 


21-37 


<1 year 


4-6 


Year 3 


Relative 


Employed 


Workshop 


$0.04 


37.5+ 


2+ years 


4-6 


Subject 10 
















Yearl 


Facility 


Unemployed (Other) 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1-3 


Year 3 


Facility 


Employed 


Workshop 


$0.14 


21-37 


1-2 year? 


1-3 


Subject 1 1 
















Yearl 


Facility 


Unemployed (Disabled) 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1-3 


Year 3 


Relative 


Unemployed (Disabled) 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


0 


Subject 12 
















Yearl 


Facility 


Unemployed (Disabled) 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


0 


Year 3 


Facility 


Unemployed (Disabled) 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


0 


Subject 13 
















Yearl 


Facility 


Unemployed (Disabled) 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


0 


Year 3 


Facility 


Unemployed (Disabled) 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1-3 


Subject 14 
















Yearl 


Facility 


Unemployed (Other) 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


0 


Year 3 


Facility 


Unemployed (Other) 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


0 



? = Information not recorded 
NA - Not applicable 
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dcntly. During the period from one to 
three years out of school, two individuals 
had moved from a residential facility or 
institution, one to a relative's home and 
one to a living arrangement classified as 
"other." One additional individual had 
moved from buying a home to living with 
relatives. 

Nine (64%) individuals were 
employed one year out of school. They 
were still employed three years after 
leaving school and were joined by one 
addition^ individual (a = 10; 71%). 
Three subjects listed the reason for un- 
employment as "disabled and receiving 
supplemental security income." Two in- 
dividuals listed the reason for unemploy- 
ment as "other" the first year out; one of 
these individuals was employed three 
years out of school. All current jobs 
were located in a sheltered workshop or 
work activity center. Additional informa- 
tion concerning employed persons is re- 
ported below. 

When respondents were asked 
three years out of school about agencies 
which they had contacted concerning 
possible employment opportunities, the 
majority (n = 10; 71%) said they had 
talked to workshops, and 6 (43%) said 
they had contacted the Iowa Department 
of Human Services. This number was up 
from Year 1 when eight (57%) individu- 
als said they had talked to a workshop 
and four (25% N had contacted the 
Department of Hu nan Services. None of 
the respondents indicated talking to 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Job Service of 
Iowa, or Job Training Partnership Act 
agencies either one or three years after 
leaving school. 

The financial status of participants 
was explored during the interview three 
years after exiting high school. Seven 
individuals (50%) were paying a portion 
of their living expenses, while the re- 
maining seven persons contributed no 
money toward their living expenses. In 
the three years out of school one individ- 
ual shifted from paying none to some 
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living expenses. All individuals were re- 
ceiving supplemental security income 
(SSI). One year out of school eight 
(57%) individuals received financial as- 
sistance from parents and five (36%) 
from the Department of Human Services. 
Three years out of school, six (43%) in- 
dividuals received assistance from parents 
and six obtained help from the 
Department of Human Services. 

Information also was sought con- 
cerning modes of transportation used by 
participants to get around the community. 
Special transportation services for per- 
sons with disabilities and dependence 
upon friends or relatives were the primary 
modes of transportation. One year out of 
school nine (64%) individuals used spe- 
cial transportation and ten (71%) de- 
pended on others. Three years out of 
school ten individuals used special trans- 
portation and one less individual de- 
pended on others. One person walked to 
some destinations. None of the partici- 
pants used city buses as a means of 
transportation. 

Three years after exiting high 
school seven (50%) individuals were in- 
volved in 1-3 leisure activities, and an- 
other two (14%) were participating in 
more than three recreational activities. 
Five (36%) individuals were not involved 
in any leisure activities. Two individuals 
reported a decrease in the number of 
leisure activities from Years 1 to 3, and 
three individuals reported an increase in 
such activities. The most frequently re- 
ported (n sb 7; 50%) leisure activity was 
athletic in nature, followed by dining out 
(n = 3; 21%). Two (14%) individuals 
spent time in each of the activities catego- 
rized as outdoor activities, reading, and 
attending movies. Four (29%) individu- 
als belonged to a church or social club. 
Type of leisure activity remained similar 
at both the one and three year survey pe- 
riods. 

Respondents were asked to iden- 
tify sources of help used by participants 
when they were experiencing problems. 
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At the three year interview, the most 
commonly named resources were parents 
(11—6; 43%), followed by mental health 
professionals (a = 3; 21%). No other 
sources of help were mentioned. Results 
were similar when individuals were sur- 
veyed one year out, although one indi- 
vidual mentioned a sibling and one less 
individual named mental health profes- 
sionals. 

About one fourth (a = 4; 29%) of 
the individuals had participated in some 
type of training after leaving high school. 
Two persons were involved in Adult 
Basic Education programs and two re- 
ceived training in private programs. The 
number of participants in postsecondary 
training was up by one person from the 
Year 1 interview. 

Characteristics of Emplo yed Persons 

Of the 10 individuals who were 
employed three years out of school, al- 
most all (n = 8; 80%) had been working 
at the same job for more than 2 years; the 
remaining persons (a = 2; 20%) had 
worked from 1-2 years in their current 
job. As reported previously, all em- 
ployed persons had jobs in a sheltered 
workshop or activity center. The average 
wage earned per hour at Year 3 among 
employed persons (a -" 8) was $0.09, 
and ranged from $0.01 -$0.20 per hour. 
This average wage was down from $0.18 
per hour at Year 1 (a = 4; ranging from 
$0.05-$0.37 per hour). Wages for three 
of the four workers for whom wages 
were reported actually decreased from 
Years 1 to 3. For the remaining worker, 
wages were unchanged from Years 1 to 
3. 

Three years out of school, the 
majority (n = 7; 70%) of employed indi- 
viduals worked between 21-37 hours per 
week, a drop from Year 1 when 8 (89%) 
were working 21-37 hours per week. 
Two (20%) individuals were employed 
full time, and 1 (10%) person worked 
less than 21 hours per week. Of the nine 
individuals employed one year out of 



school, two increased the number of 
hours worked (from 21-37 to 37.5+ 
hours per week) and two decreased the 
number of hours worked by the third year 
out of school. 

Respondents were asked about 
job benefits received by employed partic- 
ipants. No one was receiving health in- 
surance. Four (40%) were given vaca- 
tion time, and only three (30%) received 
sick leave. Benefits did not change from 
the one to three year survey period. 

Discussion 

When the data relative to current 
employment from the present investiga- 
tion are compared to other studies which 
have focused on persons with moder- 
ate/severe/profound mental disabilities, 
the results appear to present a "good 
news, bad news" picture. The results of 
this study are similar to those reported by 
Haring and Lovett (1990) which indicate 
higher rates of employment than reported 
in other studies (Wehman, Kregel, & 
Seyfarth, 1985; Thurlow, Bruininks & 
Lange, 1989; Vaktes, Williamson, & 
Wagner, 1990). However, the latter 
studies did find some individuals work- 
ing in competitive employment, which 
was not the case in either the present or 
Haring and Lovett study. The results of 
the present study paralleled those of the 
Haring and Lovett; Thurlow, Bruininks, 
and Lange; and Valdes, Williamson, and 
Wagner studies relative to place of resi- 
dence. All persons labelled S/P were re- 
siding with relatives or in other super- 
vised settings (i.e., group homes or resi- 
dential centers) and none was living inde- 
pendently. Kregel, Wehman, Seyfarth, 
and Marshall (1986) found most living 
with relatives or in residential centers, but 
three individuals were living indepen- 
dently. 

The results of this investigation 
indicate that there was little change be- 
tween Years 1 and 3 in the life circum- 
stances of the 14 participants; the few 
changes that were found were mixed in 
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terms of improving the adult adjustment 
of the dividuals involved. None of the 
individuals worked in either competitive 
jobs or in community-based jobs super- 
vised by rehabilitation professionals; 
rather, all persons worked in sheltered 
workshops or work activity centers even 
after being out of school three years 
Hourly wages were extremely low tf*r ail 
individuals for whom such data were 
available. In only two instances did in- 
dividuals move from part- to full-time 
work; most remained part-time workers. 
In two other cases, individuals actually 
dec rased in number of hours worked the 
longer they were out of school. In short, 
although all workers had been employed 
in their current job from 1-2 years (and 
80% were over 2 years), little upward 
mobility was experienced and no one 
moved to a community-based job. 

Perhaps these judgments concern- 
ing adult adjustment have relied too much 
on employment variables. However, 
when other data are considered, the re- 
sults still are not encouraging. None of 
the individuals was living independently 
or semi-independently at Year 3. Five 
individuals had no leisure activities what- 
soever at Year 3; of which three were un- 
employed (see Table 2). In addition, at 
Year 3 all individuals were dependent 
upon relatives, friends, or special ser- 
vices for financial assistance and trans- 
portation. 

Are these results the best we can 
hope for when we consider the nature of 
these persons' disability? We think not. 
Hill, Wehman, Kregel, Banks, and 
Metzler (1987) reported the results of a 
longitudinal investigation of people with 
moderate and severe disabilities who par- 
ticipated in supported competitive em- 
ployment. Although the results of this 
study relative to participants with severe 
disabilities (n ■ 3) did not show savings 
to taxpayers, the project demonstrated 
steady improvement over time relative to 
participants with moderate disabilities to 
the point where substantial tax payer 
savings were realized, to say nothing of 



the increased community participation of 
the individuals involved. These im- 
provements involved savings in SSI 
payments, savings as the result of re- 
duced alternative program costs (e.g., 
sheltered workshops, day programs), and 
estimated total taxes paid by the persons 
with moderate and severe disabilities. 
Steele, Strang, Burrows, Kiburz, 
Vincent, and Sitlington (1990) reported 
the results of an interagency transition 
project in Iowa involving students from 
classrooms for students labelled moder- 
ately and severely/profoundly mentally 
disabled. Through early transition plan- 
ning and close cooperation between the 
school and adult service providers, 1 1 of 
13 program graduates were placed in 
community-based employment the first 
year of the project, followed by 9 of 16 
graduates the second project year. In the 
two years preceding the project, 0 of 7 
graduates and 1 of 7 graduates, respec- 
tively, were placed in community-based 
employment,. 

Research reports in the literature 
also support the notion that persons with 
severe/profound disabilities can learn 
other skills associated with a more satis- 
fying adult adjustment Nietupski et al. 
(1986) demonstrated that persons labelled 
S/P could be taught self-initiated and 
sustained leisure participation, and that 
these skills maintained from one week to 
four months following program comple- 
tion. Persons labelled S/P are capable of 
learning some grocery shopping 
(Nietupski, Welch, & Wacker, 1983) and 
cooking skills (Robinson- Wilson, 1977). 
Further, persons labelled S/P can be 
taught to ride a public bus system (Certo, 
Schwartz, and Brown, (1977). 

What is needed to move from the 
results of this study to what we know is 
possible for individuals labelled S/P? 
What is needed to move from sheltered 
employment at almost non-existent wages 
and from dependence upon relatives and 
special services to employment and daily 
life in the community? We propose three 
major thrusts of activity. First, the focus 
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of the curriculum from the time students 
enter school must be on functioning in the 
community. As students approach junior 
and senior high school age the majority of 
their instruction should be in community- 
based settings and focused on being as 
independent as possible in these settings. 
This includes specific instruction in skills 
needed for independent living, interper- 
sonal relationships, leisure activities, and 
employment. 

Second, we must work to develop 
support systems within the community 
that will enable the individual to function 
as an adult in community-based settings. 
This includes a continuum of residential 
services, as well as support systems and 
programs mat make it possible for indi- 
viduals with disabilities to participate in 
leisure activities with individuals who are 
not disabled. In terms of interpersonal 
relationships, it means providing oppor- 
tunities and assistance for individuals 
with severe disabilities to develop rela- 
tionships with others- -both those with 
and without disabilities. In terms of em- 
ployment, it means a commitment to 
community-based employment and im- 
plementing a system of supported em- 
ployment (e.g., Rusch, 1990) which 
provides ongoing support services for 
individuals in integrated work settings in 
the community for real wages. Along 
with developing the needed support sys- 
tem, we also must train staff hired by 
adult service providers so that they have 
the skills needed to work with individuals 
with severe disabilities. 

Third, and possibly most impor- 
tant, we need to build a bridge between 
what happens in the school and what 
happens in adult life through systematic 
transition planning which is included in 
the Individualized Education Plan. It is 
our feeling that this planning should be- 
gin at least by age 14 and should involve 
the school, parents, and adult service 
providers as early as possible. Transition 
planning has recently been mandated by 
the Individuals with Disabilities Act. 
Such a transition planning process allows 



school and adult agency personnel to 
v/ork closely with students and their 
parents to meet the common goal of life 
and employment in the community .This 
transition planning process must extend 
into the individual's postschool life and 
culminate in a "handoff of responsibility 
from the school to the appropriate adult 
service providers). This may mean the 
continuation of the multidisciplinary 
transition planning team past the student's 
departure from school. Just as we ask 
adult service providers to enter the 
transition planning process while students 
are still in school, we may need to ask 
school personnel to continue as members 
of the planning team as students enter 
adult lire. 
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